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Memorabilia. 


E writer of ‘‘ To all you ladies now at 

land,’’ Charles Sackville, sixth Earl of 
Dorset, was born on Jan. 24 three hundred 
years ago. Perhaps those famous verses are 
now his one—as they certainly are his most 
distinct—claim to immortality. Prior put 
about the gallant, pretty story that he made 
them up at sea on the night before the great 
battle of June 3, 1665; Lord Orrery, how- 
ever, ‘‘ who was likely to have good hereditary 
intelligence,” told Johnson that ‘‘ Lord Buck- 
hurst [as he then was] had been a week 
employed upon the song and only retouched 
or finished it on the memorable evening.’’ 
This ‘leaves him his courage,’’ as Johnson 
remarks; nor would the knowledge that the 
song was not written straight off at a sitting 
now-a-days count against him as a poet, what- 
ever Prior may have thought. 

The account of Dorset by Dr. Garnett, in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ has been supplemented by some 
few additions and corrections—chiefly contri- 
buted to the Bulletin of Historical Research 
by Mr. BE. S. de Beer. They tend slightly 
towards making him out a less unruly member 
of society than he is usually represented to 
have been. Thus, his having been sent to 
France in 1668 on a complimentary mission 
(a ‘‘ sleeveless errand,’’ as Dryden put it) 
merely to get him out of the way, is disputed, 
as supported by no evidence; the real reason 
being probably that he was one of the most 
distinguished courtiers of Charles II. From 
the Calendars of State Papers, Domestic, Mr. 
de Beer has ascertained that, at the trial he 
underwent with four companions in 1662, for 
killing and robbing a tanner, he and the rest 
were found guilty of manslaughter and par- 
doned. The accused pleaded that they mis- 
took their victim for a highwayman. 
Rochester said of Dorset in his youth, so 
Johnson tells us, ‘I know not how it is, but 
lord Buckhurst may do what he will, yet is 











never in the wrong.” His munificence, 
especially as shown to poets, naturally won 
him much praise; and the total impression 
he makes, with his high spirits, elegance, wit 
and amiability, even now enables us to under- 
stand the “ indulgent affection of the public 
towards him.”’ 


T the base of the instructive and stimulat- 
ing lecture delivered by Sir Henry Sharp, 
C.S.I., C.I.E., to the Indian Section of the 
Royal Society of Arts on Jan. 14 is considera- 
tion of the astonishing result of the coales- 
cence of two widely differing traditions in reli- 
gion and art at Delhi. Delhi’s proud posi- 
tion (‘‘ like Rome [she] had acquired a con- 
secration and a name to conjure with ’’) in the 
triangle between the Ridge and the Jumna, 
was established, according to the lecturer’s 
opinion, by the strategic advantages of the 
site, as watch and guard over the gap which, 
the battles of Panipat sufficiently attest, 
formed the gateway from the north-west to. 
the riches of eastern and southern India. At 
Delhi, upon the Muslim conquest, two strongly 
antithetic groups of principles met : 

Monotheism was opposed to polytheism, the 
demands of congregational worship to those of 
individual supplication, simplicity to elabora- 
tion, the symbolism of arch and dome to 
intricate effects attainable. by trabeate con- 
struction, the restraint of flat and conventional 
ornamentation to the rich exuberance of 
naturalistic carving. 

The ‘Story of Delhi’ is, from one stand- 
point, the story of the absorptive power of 
Hindu artistic tradition, whereby two styles 
fundamentally opposed, were made to fuse 
into a composite which is one of the finest of 
the world’s achievements in art. The illus- 
tration of this in detail constitutes a main 
theme of the lecture, which closes with a 
glance at the eighth Delhi of our own day in 
which, together with a resuscitation of the 
ancient spirit, there is seen a yet wider com- 
prehensiveness and greater power of fusion. 


ETONIANA for January begins with the 

first instalment of an interesting and 
valuable account of ‘ The Public School Com- 
mission, 1861-4.’ The writer notes how little 
attention, comparatively, has been paid by 
historians to this Commission, which was led 
up to by a good deal of energetic public criti- 
cism and had to deal with a state of things, 
financial and educational, which it remains 
curious to find existing so late as 1860. A pre- 
liminary squall of criticism had ruffled Eton 
in 1818 raised principally by Brougham. 
The Eton authorities, however, heeded not 
the warning. When the real attack was 
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launched, in June, 1860, it was delivered in 
a letter, signed Paterfamilias, to Thackeray’s 
Cornhill (which had started only at the begin- 
ning of that year). The author of the letter, 
Matthew James Higgins, himself an old 
Etonian, whose most usual pen-name was 
Jacob Omnium, objected that the masters and 
all fellows of one small Cambridge college, 
were too few for the care and instruction of 
the boys, and that the boys were taught 
nothing but Latin and Greek, with the excep- 
tion of some French and mathematics which 
figured sometimes as extras in their bills. The 
ball thus set rolling, three or four formidable 
players appeared upon the scene, and no one 
was found effectually to oppose them. The 
country just then was all agog on the subject 
of education: elementary schooling had re- 
ceived improvement; was it not time for 
attention to be turned to the schools of the 
wealthier classes? The present instalment 
ends with the onslaught of the Edinburgh 
Review in April, 1861. ‘ Eton and the Rail- 
ways,’ over the well-known initials R.A. A.-L, 
may provoke a smile at first, yet is seen on 
closer examination to depict not unnatural 
apprehensions on the part of the College 
authorities. An extract from the Windsor 
Express of 1831 records the death of the Abbé 
Duclos, a refugee from the French Revolu- 
tion, who had refused to take the Civic Oaths, 
and was appointed French master at Eton 
soon after his arrival in England in 1792, 
retaining that post till 1826. 


MONG March books promised by Messrs. 
Dent is one called ‘ Plain English’ by 
Mr. William Freeman, which, it is said, 
‘* attempts to deal with the English language 
simply, yet comprehensively, and from the 
human point of view.’’ Its comprehensive- 
ness, according to the description, is particu- 
larly shown in dealing with the ‘“ problems ”’ 
confronting those who wish to speak and write 
English correctly ’’ without having had a good 
grounding in the language or, as the writer of 
the paragraph puts it, ‘‘ whose training in 
the art is remote.’’ Certainly, the appeal is 
to a public still fairly numerous, though we 
are inclined to think that writing in general 
has improved ‘of late. 

Another pleasant promise for March is Mr. 
Miles Hadfield’s ‘ Everyman’s Wild Flowers 
and Trees’ with some 500 illustrations, and 
notes on the uses, associations, and relation to 
garden plants of the several examples. A 
great feature is the reproduction in colour of 
coloured drawings from Sowerby’s ‘ British 
Wild Flowers.’ The price is to be six shillings. 








Literary and Historical 
i Notes. 


FROM A COLLECTION OF 
AUTOGRAPHS. 


XIV. Wituram Erty, R.A. 


14, Buck™ St Strand 
Wednesday Jan 14 1829 








Dear Sir 

The Picture 1 have this year sent to the 
British Gallery is 
“A Subject from Ovid’s Metamorphoses ” 

It is a Commission from my Lord North- 
wick; and it is perhaps but right to mention 
to you, that the idea of the grouping of the 
two figures, with the drapery, is from a small 
sketch in black chalk after a long lost Picture 
of Parmegiano, with alterations and additions 
of my own, and completed and studied from 
Nature, having had six or seven different 
models for the two figures, 

The sketch is now in the possession of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, but the picture from which 
the sketch was made was captured at sea by 
a French privateer, at the beginning of the 
last war, in coming from Italy, and carried 
into Spain, to the great and lasting regret 
of his Lordship, at whose request I have 
painted this Picture. 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Very truly yours 
Signed, Wm, Erry. 

In the same folder with this letter is the 
following undated letter, which was evidently 
written about the same year that ‘The 
Judgement of Paris ’! was exhibited. 


Dear Sir, 

I ought long since to have answered your 
letter which I found on my return from 
Castle Howard ; and my negligence is the more 
culpable, as it now occurs to me, that it may 
be your wish to exhibit the picture painted 
for me, at the British Gallery; I need 
scarcely say I hope, that it will be a pleasure 
to me to send it to you for exhibition either 
now, or in April. 


——— 





1‘The Judgment of Paris’ was the subject 
chosen for a “large picture ” commissioned 
from Etty by Lord Darnley. It was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1826, and in the fol- 
lowing year at the British Institution. Etty 
painted a second ‘ Judgment of Paris,’ inferior 
to the earlier one, which was exhibited at. the 
Royal Academy in 1846. 
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I shall endeavour to get to Town towards 
the end of April, for the sake of the exhibi- 
tion, and more particularly to see 

‘The Judgement of Paris ’”’ 

The painting will interest me the more as I 
shall then be able to contrast the choice of 
Lord Darnley with the tents of Wickedness, 
a subject which I expect will prove your 
masterpiece. I shall be happy at any time 
to hear that the subject which engages your 
present attention pleases as it grows under 
your hand—Will the fruit woman be taken up 
this year as a contrast to your classical 
subject ? 

Believe me, dear Sir, 

Yours very sincerely 
Signed, H. J. Duncomse. 
Sigstow (?) 
Nov, 22nd. 


The letter bears no postmark, but is sealed 
with a crest, and has on the back several 
rough pen-and-ink sketches by Etty himself. 
It seems possible that the writer of the letter 
may be the Rev. Henry John Duncombe (of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, B.A. 1819, 
M.A. 1822), son of Thomas Duncombe of Cop- 
grave, County York, and Emma, daughter of 
the Rev. John Hinchcliffe, Bishop of Peter- 
borough. 

William Etty was born at York on 10 Mar., 
1787, the son of a baker and miller. He was 
first apprenticed for seven years to Robert 
Peck, a letter-press printer of Hull, but he 
disliked the work and in 1806 was removed by 
the generosity of his uncle, Mr. William Etty, 
of Lombard Street, London, himself an 
artist; and was entered as a_ student at 
Somerset House. By his uncle’s generosity 
he became a pupil for one year of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. He later entered the Royal 
Academy after some experience abroad, and 
was elected A.R.A. in 1824 and obtained full 
membership in 1828. In the summer of 1849, 
an exhibition of his works to the number of 
130 took place in the great room of the Soci- 
ety of Arts, 

_Many of his pictures are preserved in the 
National Gallery, at South Kensington and 
elsewhere. There is a bust of him in the 
National Portrait Gallery. In the Art Gal- 
lery at York, there are two self-portraits of 
him and also portraits of two local people, 
John Harper and John Brook, and of his 
uncle and aunt, apparently Mr. and Mrs. 
William Etty. His statue was unveiled in 
front of the Art Gallery by Alderman Carter, 
then Lord Mayor, on 20 Feb., 1911. 

Etty was a bachelor, but got into bad health 








and retired to York in 1848. There is a 
drawing of Etty’s last home (subsequently St. 
Martin’s rectory and afterwards part of the 
Herald office) by W. W. W., in the York Art 
Gallery. 

Etty died in York on 15 Nov., 1849, and 
was buried in the churchyard of St. Olave 
in that city, where there is a monument to 
him. In the York Art Gallery, there is a 
drawing of this monument by Paul Braddon. 


T. Cann HuGuHes, F.s.A. 
Lancaster. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD AND 
SOPHOCLES. 
RNOLD was an admirer of Sophocles, 


who saw life steadily and saw it whole, 


as he says in his sonnet ‘To a Friend.’ A 
reference to the same poet in his ‘ Dover 
Beach ’ has not, so far as I am aware, been 
identified. Arnold pictures the pebbles drawn 
back and flung up the sea-shore in a cadence 
which has ‘‘ the eternal note of sadness ”’: 

Sophocles long ago 

Heard it in the Mgean and it brought 

Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow 

Of human misery; we 

Find also in the sound qa thought, 

Hearing it by this distant northern sea. 

The plays of Sophocles only mention the 
sea between Greece and Asia Minor once by 
name. In ‘ Ajax,’ 461, the hero asks if he 
shall “‘ cross the Aegean sea’”’ (I spell the 
word as Jebb does in his translation). But 
in three passages Sophocles has used the sea 
in storm to illustrate human troubles, ‘ A&di- 
pus at Colonus,’ 1239, ‘ Trachiniae,’ 112, and 
* Antigone,’ 586. The last presumably was in 
Arnold’s mind, as it is the only one which 
speaks of the waves as carrying anything and 
“turbid ’’ with sand. The Chorus say that, 
when a house is shaken from heaven, as 
is the house of Labdacus, it is 
like the waves swollen by the evil sea-winds of 
Thrace, when they rush over the darkness of 
the deep and roll the black sand from the 
depths, and the promontories that meet the 
fell blast roar and groan, 

The north wind figures in the two other 
passages, of which Arnold may have been 
thinking when he writes of ‘‘this distant 
northern sea.’’ 

In the long Preface to the Poems of 1853 
Arnold protests against the exclusion of sub- 
jects chosen from distant times and countries, 
and urges that, though we cannot realise with 
the precision of a contemporary the outward 
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man of (dipus or Macbeth, the poet’s busi- 
ness is with their inward man, their feelings 
and behaviour in certain tragic situations. 
‘These have in them nothing local and 
casual.’’ Great actions are to be chosen, he 
adds in the ‘ Advertisement to the Second 
* Edition,’ ‘‘ without regarding to what time 
they belong.’’ The poet, however, should 
not choose anything in which he can no longer 
aympathise : 

An action like the action of the Antigone of 
Sophocles, which turns upon the conflict be- 
tween the heroine’s duty to her brother’s corpse 
and that to the laws of her country, is no longer 
one in which it is possible that we should feel 
a deep interest. 

I have not seen the play ‘ Mourning 
becomes Electra’ by Mr. O'Neill, a leading 
American dramatist, but I understand that 
the tragic story of Greece is transferred to an 
American family. 

With Arnold’s main position one can sym- 
pathize, but he surely exaggerates the claims 
of one of the greatest of our poets at the 
expense of the supreme master of Attic style 
in verse when he says of the ‘ Isabella, or 
Pot of Basil,’ of Keats :— 

This one short poem contains, perhaps, a 
greater number of happy single expressions 
which one could quote than all the extant 
tragedies of Sophocles. 

The ‘ Isabella’ runs to sixty-three stanzas 
of eight lines, that is, 504 lines. The seven 
plays of Sophocles range from 1,278 to 1,779 
lines, to give the shortest and the longest, and 
contain in all well over 10,000 lines. No 
Greek author is more famous among those 
competent to judge for magic of phrase than 
Sophocles. The last speech of Ajax; the ode 
to Eros in the ‘ Antigone’; the praise of 
Athens in the chorus of the ‘ Gdipus at 
Colonus,’ and the speech of (dipus to 
Theseus beginning 

Dear son of Aegeus, to the gods alone 

Comes not old age, nor death to make an end, 
well-known to-day in an admirable version by 
Dr. Gilbert Murray ; the plea of Odysseus for 
‘* one little knavish day ”’ of trickery, quoted 
by George Eliot in ‘Amos Barton,’ and two 
lines from the ‘ Blectra’ in ‘ Felix Holt’; 
the chorus in the ‘ Trachiniae’ inning 
with an address to the Sun, which Meredith 
wrote out for a lady—these are surely familiar 
to all expert readers of Sophocles, jewels 

That on the stretch’d forefinger of all time 

Sparkle for ever. 

Arnold himself in the Sonnet quoted above 
speaks of Sophocles as “‘ the mellow glory of 
the Attic stage, Singer of sweet Colonus.”’ I 





do not, of course, deny the felicity of Keate’s 
verse, but I know no passage or stanza which 
stands out particularly, or has secured special 
notice except the bold phrase of ‘‘ the two 
brothers and their murdered man ”’ riding 
past Florence, where the adjective stands for 
‘“‘doomed to be slain.’’ 

Greek is generally disregarded by the 
writers of to-day, but in Arnold’s time it was 
still quoted, and ten years after his death I 
heard the opening of the Ode to Eros recited 
in the original as a thing bound to be recog- 
nised and understood in an English speech. 
The test of quotation is in any case a poor 
one. The action and the story, as Arnold 
goes on to explain, have to be considered in 
any judgment of a poem. It is a pity that he 
must disparage one great poet in order to 
praise another, Ordinary writers who are 
content with 

Light coin, the tinsel clink of compliment 


frequently do this but those who aspire to be 
leading critics might be more judicious in 
their methods, 

L. Com 


EARLY XIX CENTURY LEGAL 
COSTUME. 


SOMETIME ago I had some correspondence 
with Mr, Henry JENNER, of Bospowes, 
Cornwall, with reference to Doctors Commons, 
He has since died, and I am enclosing a copy 
of a letter I received from him for your maga- 
zine, as it contains some interesting infor- 
mation which I think should be placed on 
record, 
Bospowes, 
ayle, Cornwall. 
15 February, 1933, 


Dear Sir, 

It is a curious coincidence that the day 
before I got your letter I was actually 
writing a description of Doctor’s Commons 
as it was in 1869, when I first became a 
clerk in the Principal Registry of the Court 
of Probate, and also something about the 
old state of things there. This is part of 
my reminiscences of 84 years, which I am 
now writing. So I can answer your ques 
tions with the subject fresh in my mind. 

1. In the Arches Court the proctors wore 
black ‘‘ prunella gowns.’’ I suppose they 
were like the gowns still worn on occa 
sions by solicitors. If they were graduates 
of a University they wore academical 
hoods. If not, hoods lined with white fur, 
rather small — Dickens described them 
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(‘Sketches by Boz’) as ‘‘collars.’’ The 
only time I ever saw a proctor in this cos- 
tume was when (on 24 Aug. 1866) my father 
was consecrated Bishop of Dunedin in Can- 
terbury Cathedral and on that occasion 
my uncle, Francis Hart Dyke, who was 
Queen’s Proctor, appeared in this dress and 
read the Queen’s mandate. He wore also 
a wig like an ordinary barrister’s. When 
any of the other Courts, Prerogative, 
Admiralty &c. were sitting the proctors 
did not, I think, wear robes at all. 

2. In the Arches Court the Advocates 
wore scarlet gowns of the sort which form 
part of the full dress of a Doctor of Laws 
of Oxford or Cambridge, with the hoods 
of their Doctors’ Degrees, lined with, I 
think, scarlet taffety for Oxford or white 
miniver fur for Cambridge. I don’t know 
what the material of the gown was, but I 
think it was ‘‘ stuff ’’ not silk. The latter 
was only worn by K. (or Q.) C16 They 
also wore wigs and round black ‘“ velore ’’ 
caps. The Judge wore a full-bottomed 
wig, but I think the Advocates wore bar- 
risters’ wigs, though the only times that I 
ever saw anyone in this costume, if my 
memory serves me, he wore a full-bottomed 
wig. This was Dr. (afterwards Sir) 
Travers Twiss, whom [| saw several times 
in Canterbury Cathedral in attendance on 
the Archbishop as Vicar General of the 
Province, in the 50’s and 60’s of the last 
century. 

In other Courts the Advocates wore only 
black gowns. Dickens calls the dress robes 
“crimson ’’ but he is wrong there. 

3. The Court of Delegates was consti- 
tuted for each separate case of appeal. In 
ordinary cases the Delegates were three 
puisne Judges, one from each Common Law 
Court, and three or more “ Civilians ”’ 
(Doctors of Civil Law of Doctors Com- 
mons), but in special cases a fuller Com- 
mission was sometimes issued to spiritual 
and temporal Peers, Judges of the Com- 
mon Law and Civilians, usually three of 
each. There was no further appeal of 
right, except a petition to the King in 
Council for a Commission of Review. In 
1832 the jurisdiction of the Court of Dele- 
gates was transferred to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council and that is still 
the Court of Appeal in Ecclesiastical 
causes, 

4. In Doctors Commons the Chambers of 
the members of the College of Advocates 
included rooms in which they could reside. 





In a return made just before the sale in 
1859, each house is described as ‘‘ Dwelling- 
house and offices ’’ and certainly they were 
quite good residential chambers. At one 
time the Advocates resided during term 
time and dined together in Hall, but I do 
not know to what extent that was kept up 
to the end. When I first entered the Pro- 
bate Court I was in a room which had been 
part of one of the residences. It was a 
large rather fine room with two big win- 
dows overlooking the gardens of the Col- 
lege with a good view of the Thames beyond. 
It had a_ beautiful mantelpiece of the 
Adams period. I think it must have been 
the drawing-room of that house. There 
were only 17 houses in College Square and 
Little College Square and these in 1857 
were occupied by 22 of the Advocates. Two 
had houses in Great Knightrider Street 
and two others elsewhere. Sometimes two 
or even three shared the same house. 

The book a review of which was the cause 
of my two letters and some others in The 
Times Lit. Suppl. was ‘ Doctors Com- 
mons’ by P. W. Chandler, a Master of the 
Supreme Court and others in Vol, xv of 
the ‘London Topographical Record.’ 
Master Chandler sent me a copy of it and 
I had some interesting correspondence with 
him. It is well done but rather badly 
arranged. There are, however, capital 
maps. I have also a book entitled ‘ Doc- 
tors Commons its Courts and Registries’ 
by G. J. Foster 1869. It was given to me 
by the author, who was one of the Record 
Keepers of the Probate Court when I was 
there. (I left and went to the British 
Museum in July 1870). The information 
about the old state of things is scanty, but 
trustworthy as far as it goes. 

In Master Chandler’s book there are 
strong reflections on the conduct of the 
Advocates in ‘‘enriching’’ themselves by 
the sale of the property, but they really got 
very little for it. My cousin Herbert 
Jenner-Fust of Hill Court, Gloucester- 
shire, whose father, Dr. Herbert Jenner, 
my father’s eldest brother, was one of the 
last Advocates, tells me that they only 
cleared about £8,000 apiece, and as their 
monopoly of practice was taken away and 
they got no other compensation, it was 
very little. The Proctors got very liberal 
compensation—annuities based on their 
previous earnings. The staffs of the Regis- 
tries, clerks, &c.. were taken over bodily 
by the new Court. 
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I think this answers your questions as 
far as I can. 
Yours faithfully 
Henry Jenner. 


ArtHurR W. Marks. 
Auckland, N.Z. 


A KILLIECRANKIE CANTILENA. 
THE following stanzas I have found in a 


rather curious and now scarce work, ‘ A 
Collection of Scots Poems on Several Occa- 
sions,’ ‘‘ By the late Mr. Alexander Penne- 
cuik, Gent. and others.’’ The book bears the 
imprint, ‘‘ Edinburgh: Printed for and sold 
by the Booksellers, mpccixrx.’’ It seems to 
be a reprint, and these verses probably ap- 
peared in print in earlier compilations, 


Praelium Gillicrankium. 
Cantilena. 
i. 
Grahamius notabilis coégerat Montanos, 
Qui clypeis et gladiis fugarunt Anglicanos: 
Fugerant Vallicolae atque Puritani; 
Cacavere Batavi et Cameroniani. 


ii. 
Grahamius mirabilis, fortissimus Alcides, 
Cujus regi fuerat intemerata fides; 

Agiles monticolas marte inspiravit, 

Et duplicatum a hostium profligavit. 


Nobilis apparuit Sereilindenetale, 

Cujus in rebelles stringebatur ensis; 
Nobilis et sanguine, nobilior virtute, 
Regi devotissimus intus et in cute. 


iv. 
Pitcurius heroicus, Hector Scoticanus, 
Cui mens fidelis fugerat, et invicta manus; 
Capita rebellium is excerebravit; 
Hostes unitissimos ense dissipavit. 

v. 
Glengarius magnanimus atque bellicosus, 
Functus ut Aeneas, pro rege animosus; 
Fortis atque strenuus hostes expugnavit, 
Sanguine rebellium oo coloravit. 


Surrexerat fideliter " Basieiibed insulanus, 

Pugaverate viriliter cum copiis Skyanis: 

Pater atque filii non dissimularunt, 

Sed pro rege proprio unanimes pugnarunt. 
vii. 

MacLeanius, circumdatus tribu martiali, 

Semper devinctissimus familiae regali, 

Fortiter pugnaverat more atavorum, 

Deinde dissipaverat turmes Batavorum. 
viii. 

Strenuus Lochielius, multo Camerone, 

Hostes ense peremit, et Abrio pugione; 

Istos et intrepidus orco dedicavit: 

Impedimenta hostium Blaro reportavit: 


‘x. 
MacNeilius de Bara Glencous, Keppoclanus, 
Ballechinus cum fratre, Stuartus Appianus, 
Pro Jacobo Septimo fortiter gessere ; 

Pugiles fortissimi feliciter vicere. 








x. 

Canonius clarissimus, Gallovidianus, 

Acer et indomitus, consili ue sanus; 

Ibi dux adfuerat, spectabilis persona, 

Nam pro tuenda patria hunc peperit Bellona, 
xi. 


Deucalidoni dominum spiraverat Gradivus, 

Nobilis et iuvenis, fortis et activus; 

Nam, cum _  nativum principem 
audiret, 

Redit ex Hungaria, ut regi inserviret. 


exulem 


xii. 

Illic et adfuerat Tutor Ranaldorum, 

Qui strenué pugnaverat cum copiis virorum; 

Et ipse capitaneus, aetate puerili, 

Intents est ad praelium spiritu virili . 

xiii. 

Glenmoristonus junior, optimus bellator, 

Subito jam factus est, hactenus senator; 

Perduelles Whiggeos ut pecora prostravit, 

Ense et fulmineo MacKaium fugavit. 

xiv. 

Regibus et legibus Scotici constantes; 

Vos clypeis et gladiis pro principe pugnantes; 

Vestra est victoria, vestra est et gloria; 

In cantu et historia perpes est memoria. 

This Latin effusion (by Professor Kennedy 
of Aberdeen?) is given in the first volume 
(1819) of James Hogg’s entertaining ‘ Jaco- 
bite Relics.’ 

J. L. Were. 
UCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING’: SEA- 
COLE.—When Dogberry assembles his 
watch (‘ Much Ado about Nothing,’ ITI. iii.) 
he singles out as a constable and lantern- 
bearer a man named Seacole. The name itself 
is an unusual one, and Dogberry calls special 
attention to it: 

Come hither, 
bless’d you with a good name. 
favoured man is the gift of fortune, 
write and read comes by nature. 

Obviously some comic allusion is latent in 
the emphasis on this name, but no explana 
tion has yet been offered. Sea-coal was 4 
common article of trade in Shakespeare's 
London, brought down from the north by 
water and sold from lighters or warehouses 
along the Thames or in the reaches of Fleet 
River. Considered so, the surname would k 
odd but hardly comic. 

It may be remarked that of all topical allu- 
sions in English drama, especially in comedy, 
those to the names of streets or of districts 
in London have been most confidently intro 
duced. A large number of plays take theit 
titles from such names. Almost any play laid 
in Lendon is likely to contain telling allusions 
of the sort—to Whetstone Park or Drury 
Lane, to the Ring in Hyde Park or to Gros 
venor Square. A humorous variant appeal 


neighbour Seacole. God hath 
To be a well- 
but to 
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in naming characters after streets or districts, 

According to the older descriptions of 
London, Seacole Lane lay between the Fleet 
and Newgate (cf. Stow’s ‘ Survey,’ Kingsford 
ed., ii. 21, 38, 87; and especially Strype’s ed. 
of Stow, 1720, Book 3, p. 280) : 

On the North Side [of Fleet Lane] is Seacoal 
Lane. This Lane is very ordinary, both as to 
Houses and Inhabitants. 

For a constable to be called Seacole, after 
a lane between the Fleet and Newgate, and for 
an Elizabethan audience to be assured that 
this was a good name, may well have required 
no elucidation in Shakespeare’s day. 


JouN Rosert Moore. 
— University, Bloomington, Indiana, 


ASSAILING THE APPLE-TREES. — 
This custom is still observed every 17th 
of January on a farm at Carhampton, near 
Minehead in Somerset. The ceremony is per- 
formed in an orchard at the rear of the 
centuries-old village inn. The wassailers 
drink, in a special brew of cider, to the health 
of a selected tree, sing the Wassail Song, place 
a sop from the cider in the fork of a bough, 
and conclude by firing guns through the 
branches. (Abridged from Somerset County 
Herald, 8 Jan., 1938). The date suggests 
that there was a second and mistaken post- 
ponement of Christmas by eleven days, at 
some period after the alteration of the calen- 
dar. The early part of January was the 
usual season in most places for this now vir- 
tually extinct custom, though Kent, with 
characteristic independence, used to salute its 
apple-trees in Rogation Week—otherwise 
blossom-time, 

The Carhampton neighbourhood is equally 
conservative of tradition in giving its farm- 
workers a whole holiday, with pay, on Twelfth 
Day. This is all that remains of the Twelfth 
Tide rejoicings which were formerly national. 


W. W. GILL. 


“QIR” THOMAS WALLACE AT VER- 
DUN.—The only detailed reference I 
have found to the detention of ‘‘Sir’’ 
Thomas Wallace at Verdun occurs in James 
Lawrence’s excellent book, ‘A Picture of 
Verdun ’ (1810). He tells us (ii. 47): 
_ Sir Thomas Wallace and some other detenus 
in 1805, having ridden over a stubble field, 
were summoned before the mayor of a neigh- 
bouring village, who condemned them to pay 
an exorbitant price. They paid it, and out of 
a whim invited the mayor to dine with them 
at the inn. The English saw that he was in 
good time. “ Well,” said one of them, “now 





the matter is settled, the fine paid and no 
grudge or enmity on either side, you must 
allow that we did no damage to your corn.” 
“Why yes,” he answered, “that is true you 
did no damage, but we have recently built a 
new steeple to the church, which was destroyed 
in the Revolution, and the parish must pay for 
it by any means in their power.” 


J. M. Buttocu. 


OTES ON AMERICAN ENGLISH. — 

1. American ‘‘gas’’ and _ English 
‘ petrol.’’—Hoaxers should be good linguists. 
Several years ago one U. F. Diteman, an 
American, attempted a trans-Atlantic flight 
from Newfoundland to England. A cowboy 
by experience, with little training as a pilot, 
the venture proved disastrous for the Mon- 
tanan. Several weeks after Diteman’s de- 
parture, a bottle was washed upshore at 
Bantry, County Cork. It contained the fol- 
lowing message, purportedly from Diteman : 
‘* Sinking fast in mid-Atlantic. Petrol sink- 
ing low. Fighting awful winds. 23d October. 
U. F. Diteman.’”’ But the word ‘‘ petrol” 
was a dead giveaway. An American would 
invariably say ‘‘ gas.”’ 

2. “ Flout’’ and “ flaunt.’’—These words 
are commonly confused in America. The 
most outstanding case was that of the plat- 
form committee of the Republican Party, 
who in 1986 wrote the following ‘“ howler ”’ : 

The integrity and authority of the Supreme 
Court has been flaunted. 

The next day, after the newspaper boys 
had had their laugh, a solemn correction was 
made by the Party Committee, and the Pre- 
sident charged with “‘ flouting’’ the Court. 

3. ‘‘ Dingle-doo’’ for “hors d’oeuvre.’’— 
Representative Maury Maverick, of the State 
of Texas, recently suggested ‘‘ dingle-doo ”’ 
instead of the French word ‘‘ hors d’oeuvre,”’’ 
which few Americans can spell, much less 
pronounce. Congressman Maverick’s substi- 
tute appears to be gaining favour. A recent 
Briggs cartoon has the following lines: 
‘Now if Vi hasn’t gone and made sand- 
wiches or dingle-doos out of that chicken——.”’ 

4. ‘‘ Moron ”’ is not a criminal or sadist.— 
For some strange reason the reporting world 
in America has taken up the word 
‘* moron”? (Greek papés, “ foolish ’’) to sig- 
nify ‘‘one of rapist or sadistic tendencies.’’ 
This is not what the psychologist means by 
the word; to him it means “ one with a 
twelve- or thirteen-year-old mentality.’ 
Commenting on this cacosemantic use of the 
word the Greensboro (N.C.) News has this 
to say: 

Chicago threatens to run in all of its morons 


L 
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in an effort to apprehend the killer of a five- 
-year-old child. Difficulty with this idea is that 
there is no place to put all of the Chicago 
morons except in Lake Michigan and after all 
one doesn’t drown suspects, 

This is, of course, a derisive sectional com- 
ment on the mentality of Chicagoans and 
their crime record. It is hardly sound, how- 
ever, since I am informed that the homicide 
rate in North Carolina is higher than that 
of Chicago, EEE. 


ITLER AN ALSACIAN, — Looking 
44 through an old Intermédiaire (for Oct. 15, 
1937, to be precise) I noticed a quotation from 
the Strassburger Neue Zeitung of May 12, 
1937, in which documentary evidence is offered 
to show that Herr Hitler is of Alsacian origin. 
It seems that a M. Paul Langlois visited in 
the cemetery at Aubervilliers the graves of 
Hitler’s ancestors, who had come there from 
Gunstett (Bas-Rhin). Having first examined 
the papers and the death-certificate of the 
Fihrer’s Parisian cousin, M. Langlois pro- 
ceeded to Gunstett, in Alsace, and thence to 
Strassbourg, where, in the departmental 
archives, he was able to trace the whole 
Hitler family which, by its marriages has 
spread all over Alsace, going back to the times 
before the Revolution. He found among them 
Adolphe Hitler’s Strassbourg grandfather, a 
shoemaker or cobbler, who lived from 1780 to 
1870 and had his little workshop under the 
shadow of the cathedral. He also was called 
Adolphe—a great family man with a very 
numerous progeny. As the paper says, the 
inhabitants of Braunar will protest there is 
something wrong here. They will not consent 
to be deprived of their Hitler. 

It seems there are also people who believe 
that the Hitler family tree has its roots some- 
where in Languedoc. 

In the heading of this note I have spelt 
the adjective from Alsace ‘‘ Aisacian.’’ I am 
not clear whether there is any authority for 
doing so; but the regular spelling “‘ Alsa- 
tian ’’ suggests to me either a dog, or the wild 
precinct of old-time Whitefriars called by the 


name, 3. 


I1HANGING LONDON.—1. The Arundel 

Hotel, 8, Arundel Street, Strand. Estab- 

lished over 200 years, it is now to be converted 
into offices, 

2. Prince’s Tennis and Rackets Club, 197, 
Knightsbridge. A large block of flats will be 
erected on the site of the club and surround- 
ing premises. Provision will be made for the 
club in the new buildings. 


J. ARDAGH. 








Readers’ Queries. 





E CHRISTMAS PUTZ.—It is the cus- 

tom here at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, to 
arrange the Nativity Scene in miniature in 
one room in the house. Some of these are 
so elaborate that they cover practically the 
whole space in a room. They not only have 
the Christ Child and His Mother, but the 
other figures—the Shepherds and their sheep, 
and the Three Wise Men and the camels, The 
landscape is made to look as much as possible 
like the miniature of a rough and moun- 
tainous country, with a waterfall, a ravine, 
etc. Some of these putzes have taken weeks 
to prepare. No trouble is spared, and in 
many instances no expense. Some of the 
figures in town were carved by the wood- 
carvers at Oberammergau. 

This year, so far as I know, Bethlehem is 
the first city to have a municipal putz made 
up by the Chamber of Commerce. This was 
an elaborate affair carefully worked out in 
every detail. The sky with its stars was care- 
fully worked out by the Observatory at Lehigh 
University. This putz has had over 10,000 
visitors. Unfortunately, no register was there 
for the people to sign on account of lack of 
space, but it is certain that a good many 
people from various States in the Union were 
visitors, 

May I inquire whether there is in England 
anything that corresponds to this representa- 
tion of the Nativity? Of course, this idea 
came direct from Germany through our 
Moravian settlers. H. S. Leacu. 


Lehigh University Library, Bethlehem, Pa. 


‘“ VHAKE-SIEVE.’’—The following _refer- 
ences to the sale of beer are given im 
Canon Morris’s ‘ Chester,’ pp. 426-450: 

1. In 1484 a man was fined for selling a 
gallon of better beer sub colo for 2d. and 24d. 

2. In 1486 it was ordered that no (female) 
brewer of the city should brew beer sub colo 
for a penny, retail 14d. 

3. A reference of 1499 is to a keg of ale con- 
taining 16 gallons of new beer mensurata de 
[sic] subtus le shaksyf. 

4. In 1526 a man was fined for selling sub 
shakschippe a gallon of beer for 2d. 

5. An order fixing the prices of beer laid 
down that a ‘‘ croke’’ of best ale ae 
4 gallons was to be sold for 14d. (a gallon 
under “ shaksciv.’’ 

6. Another order of 1573 was that a retailer 
should not refuse to serve any man “ under 
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the shakesyff by the crokes owt off ther 
howses ’’’ and should receive of no man more 
than 8d. ‘‘the croke’’ for the beer. The 
price of “a croke under shaksyve ’’ was fixed 
at 1s, and ‘‘a croke settelid’’ at 13d, in 
1561. 

In classical Latin colum means a strainer 
or colander, here seemingly called a sieve. 
What is the meaning of beer brewed or sold 
or measured under a “‘ shake-sieve’’? Was it 
necessary to strain the beer of those days 
before sale? There seems to be a distinction 
between sieved beer and beer that had settled, 
the latter costing more. 

R. S. B. 


LOYD.—Some members of the immense 
Lloyd clan insist that their surname 
should be printed and written with two capi- 
tal Is, LLoyd. What reason or authority is 
there for this? Does Welsh philology sanc- 
tion it? I suspect the practice is based on 
some ancestral eccentricity which it is desired 

to perpetuate, 

R. S. B. 


IR EDMOND WARCUP.—In the pedigree 
of Lenthal in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 
Sir Edmond Warcup (whose mother was a 
Lenthal) is styled ‘‘ the historian of Italy.”’ 
I have compiled a pedigree of the Warcups 
of Nuffield, Oxfordshire, which shows that Sir 
Edmond’s grandmother was a sister of 
Samuel Cox, who acted as Sir Christopher 
Hatton’s secretary, and compiled Hatton’s 
Letter Book (edited by Sir Harris Nicolas as 
‘The Life and Times of Sir Christopher Hat- 
ton.) The Warcups were (ox’s co-heirs, and 
it has occurred to me that the Letter Book 
may have descended to them. Nothing is 
known of its history from the time of Cox’s 
death in 1612 until it turned up at Upcott’s 
sale in 1846, and was bought by the British 
Museum. 

Sir Edmond Warcup in his will, proved in 
1712, speaks of his books and his study; and 
his literary inclinations perhaps. strengthen 
the supposition that the Letter Book may have 

m in his possession. But I can find nothing 
of him as ‘‘ the historian of Italy ’’ ; his name 
is not in the British Museum catalogue. Is 
anything more known of him? 


E. Str, Joun Brooks. 


OBERT ROGERS OF CATCOTT, 
SOMERSET.—Wanted, information re- 
garding the above-named, who was an alder- 
man of Bristol. Was he related to the Lords 
of Lota, Ireland, and had he a son named 














‘**Thomas,”’ who was disinherited through his 
marriage with a Roman Catholic of Ireland? 
He lived about 1650 (?) 

B. G. R. 


AMES PARRY OF THE “ COURIER.’”’— 
James Lawrence in his ‘ Picture of Ver- 
dun’ (1810) states (ii. 52) that ‘‘ James 
Parry, the late editor of the courier, whose 
health was in a deplorable state, died in 
April, 1806, in consequence of his confine- 
ment, aged 36.’ Who was this Parry and 
what the courier, which is printed without a 

capital ? 

J. M. Butzocs. 


ELICS IN ST. MARGARET’S CHURCH- 
YARD, WESTMINSTER.—In ‘ A Pic- 
turesque Tour Through the Cities of London 
and Westminster,’ by Thomas Malton (1792), 
Plate 7 shows the stone obelisks round the 
boundary of St. Margaret’s churchyard, sur- 
mounted by lamps, When were the lamps 
removed? These obelisks figure in the earliest 
prints of the churchyard known to the writer, 
but except in the case of Malton’s print, with- 
out the lamps, They were badly knocked 
about and damaged during the building and 
dismantling of the Coronation stands this 
year, and were afterwards patched up with 
cement which now blotches the bleached stone 
of these fascinating relics of old Westminster, 
though the official report states (see The Times 
of 20 Sept. last) that ‘‘ the black earth which 
now shows where grass grew before is the only 
scar left’? on the graveyard! (Apropos of 
that report it might also be oelated oon that 
the marble stone bearing the incised letters 
T. II., which is preserved in the turf in front 
of the west porch of the Church, was so 
severely scratched by heavy materials being 
dumped upon it during the same operations— 
in spite of an appeal made by the writer—that 
it will probably split up. A discussion of this 
stone will be found in the late Minor Canon 
Westlake’s ‘St. Margaret’s, Westminster,’ 
(Smith, Elder, 1914), 136. A fragment of 
the marble taken from it was deposited by 
Henry Poole, late Master Mason of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, in the Abbey Museum in the Nor- 
man Undercroft. He traced it to the disused 
quarry at Serravezza, and describes it in ‘ N. 
and Q.’, 6 S., iv, 27, 519, 545, and v, 128.) 
The same print of Malton’s has a pump 
against and outside the railings at the west 
end of the churchyard between the last two 
obelisks, There was another pump in the 
churchyard. In ‘ The Life ae Correspond- 
ence of William Buckland,’ by his daughter 
Mrs, Gordon (Murray, 1894), it is stated that 
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‘* pure and much sought after water is sup- 
plied to the well and pump in Dean’s Yard, 
and other wells in St. Peter’s College, and to 
a pump near the north end of St. Margaret’s 


church.’”’ When were these pumps removed ? 
G. W. Wricut. 
EDIAEVAL BUILDING : DAMP 


COURSES.—Was it the practice of 
builders in the Middle Ages to insert any 
damp course, and, if so, what materials were 
used? If they did not, what steps were taken 
to prevent damp rising in buildings? 

H. V. Bory. 


“‘ TTOUILLE.”’—‘“ Houille,”’ the French 

word for pit-coal is said by Larousse to 
come from the Low Latin hullae. What are 
the meaning and derivation of hullae? 


R. E. O. 


ENEVA WATCHES AND JEWELLERY. 
—Is there any good account of the rise 
and progress of the fame of Geneva for the 
making of watches and toys and jewellery? 
How long ago was it established, and who were 
the first artists ? 
ae 


X VIlL-CENT. MANNERS : LAUGH- 
TER.—I am under the impression that 
during the eighteenth century to laugh aloud 
was considered definitely ill-mannered. I 
wonder if any reader could bring forward any 
evidence to the point. I believe some author- 
ity has even said that a good piece of wit 
would never provoke a laugh. If this was 
really so; was this restraint adopted from 
France? Probably, something about it might 
be found in the letters of Mme du Deffand. 


H. #. 


VIII-CENT. MANNERS: TEARS.— 
Mrs. Chapone in her ‘ Letters on the Im- 
provement of the Mind ’—tells her niece that 
“‘ tears are unamiable, instead of being orna- 
mental, when voluntarily indulged, and can 
never be attractive, but when they flow irre- 
sistibly and avoid observation as much as 
possible.’’ This is, I believe, not the only 
passage in the book which implies that tears 
at the right moment and gracefully produced 
were considered an adornment to young 
women in society. I should be grateful for 
other references to this. By Jane Austen’s 
time the admiration for gentle tears shed in 
public seems to have died out. 


H. F. 











Replies. 





MAGNA CARTA ISLAND, 


(clxxiv. 12, 52.) 


I DO not know who were the owners of this 

celebrated island in very early times as I 
have not looked into its early history, but can 
supply the following information concerning it 
since it came into the possession of the Har- 
court family circa 1680. The island which is 
in Surrey, constituted an adjoining but de- 
tached portion of the Ankerwycke estate in 
the parish of Wraysbury in Buckinghamshire 
consisting of a park and manor house called 
‘“‘ The Priory.’’ Sir Philip Harcourt of Stan. 
ton Harcourt in Oxfordshire acquired this 
estate (including Magna Carta Island) 
through his second wife, Elizabeth, daughter 
and heir of John Lee of Ankerwycke Priory 
and London. It remained in this branch of 
the Harcourt family for six generations as 
follows: On the decease of Sir Philip Har- 
court aforesaid in 1688 it passed to his eldest 
son by the second wife, Philip I of Wigsell, 
Salehurst, Sussex, upon whose decease in 1706 
it was inherited by his only son Philip II 
who died in 1758, leaving only a daughter; 
whereupon the estate reverted to John, the 
third son of Philip I, who died in 1785, he be- 
queathing it to his eldest son John Simon 
who was M.P. for Westbury, and died in 
1810, it passed to his only son George Simon 
who was a J.P., Deputy Lieutenant and High 
Sheriff of Bucks in 1834, and sat as M.P. for 
that county from 1837 to 1841. This Harcourt 
married twice, by his first wife having two 
sons and one daughter and by his second wife 
six sons and four daughters, and on his 
decease in 1871 his eldest son by his first wife, 
John Simon Chandos, succeeded as Lord of 
the Manor of Ankerwycke with its residence 
and park of 682 acres. He was an Army 
officer and died in 1890 leaving an only son 
Guy Elliot, who was also in the Army and 
died in 1936 leaving two sons. He was the 
last of the Harcourts to hold the Ankerwycke 
Estate, with the Magna Carta Island, as he 
disposed of the whole in 1923 to Arthur Ben- 
son of the firm of J. W. Benson Ltd., watch- 
makers in the City. This was the last landed 
estate of any extent possessed by the Harcourt 
family in England who had hitherto been im 
continuous possession of landed property for 
exactly 800 years, notably from the year 1124. 
Arthur Benson died a year or two ago when 
the Ankerwycke Estate came into the market 
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and Sir Patrick Hannon, M.P. (who has 
kindly sent me a series of beautiful photo- 
graphs of his acquisition) took the opportun- 
ity of purchasing Magna Carta Island, where 
his spouse entertained many of his political 
friends from time to time. 

The island consists of about 4 acres and is 
laid out in a very picturesque style. In the 
boathouse opposite the landing stage George 
Simon Harcourt aforesaid caused the stone 
called the ‘“‘ Charter Stone’ (on which the 
signing and sealing of the Charter took place) 
to be exhibited in a strong frame of oak. It 
is octagonal in shape and about 3ft. in dia- 
meter. In addition this gentleman fitted up 
the fisherman’s cottage adjoining with the 
coats-of-arms of all the Barons who were 
present at the signing of the Great Charter ; 
they include those of two of his own lineal 
ancestors Sayer de Quincey, Earl of Win- 
chester, and Aubrey de Vere, Earl of Oxford. 


Witi1am Harcovurt-Batu. 


RTHODOX RELIGIOUS COMMUNI- 
TIES (clxxiii. 390).—Russian monastic- 
ism was derived from Byzantium at a time 
when Byzantine monasticism was corrupt. 
But there was always one monk at least who 
left the community in disgust and lived alone 
in a cave or hut built by himself. Others 
joined him, a church and then a village came 
into existence, and a group of cenobites was 
succeeded by an army of monks. Primaeval 
simplicity characterised Russian monastic- 
ism; the monk’s one object was to save his 
soul. There was one rule, that of St. Basil, 
loosely interpreted and not too strictly kept. 
Ignorance was meritorious for knowledge came 
from contact with the outside world; there 
Was merit in being dirty; there was merit in 
a coarse and scanty diet, for one of the first 
of the Christian virtues was asceticism. 
Writers on western monasticism have had to 
deal with something more elaborate than this. 
The history of Russian monasticism there- 
fore centres largely round a few great monas- 
teries. First comes the Lavra of Petchersk 
with its fascinating history. Martoinov in 
his Annus Ecclesiasticus Graeco-Slavicus gives 
details, scattered about on his folio pages, of 
the work of St. Theodosius, and there is a 
short life of Barlaam, the first abbot of 
Petchersk. In ‘Das Kiever Hohlenkloster als 
Kulturzentrum des Vormongolischen Russ- 
lands,’ Leopold Karl Goetz has written inter- 
egy and with considerable detail of the 
foundation of the monastery and its develop- 
ment until it was destroyed by the Tatars, 








Leroy-Beaulieu, that admirable writer, has a 
chapter on monasticism in his ‘ ]’Empire des 
Tsars.’ 

What the Laura of Petchersk was to Kiev- 
ian Russia the Troitsa monastery was to Mus- 


covy. Its red brick walls and towers and its 
embrasures for cannon suggest that it played 
a great part in the wars and political history 
of Russia; it was besieged by the Poles; it 
served twice as a refuge to Peter the Great. 
Ordinary histories will supply the details. 
The same is true of the Solovetski monastery, 
founded on an island in the White Sea by two 
pure contemplatives, who cared nought for 
cold or darkness or mosquitoes or the ceaseless 
shrieking of seamews that has maddened tra- 
vellers. Its founders did not guess that one 
day it would be a fortress with walls of gran- 
ite boulders, that it would endure an attack 
of the Swedes, many sieges and an heroic bom- 
bardment by a British and French fleet in the 
Crimean War. 

Langlois and de Vogué have left accounts 
of Mt, Athos whither Russian monks fled to 
avoid the vexations of the Holy Synod. The 
story of Prior Daniel’s Pilgrimage throws 
light on the monasteries of the Holy Land in 
the early Middle Ages. For a study of the ex- 
tinct and extant religious communities of 
Greek Christianity see ‘ The Orthodox East- 
ern Church’ by Adrian Fortescue. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


FROZEN SOUND (clxxiv. 30).—The most 
famous instance of this is in Rabelais, 
IV. iv., Comment en haulte mer Pantagruel 
ouit diverses parolles degelées, and the follow- 
ing chapter. Motteux has this note: 
Rabelais has borrowed these [unfrozen words] 
from the Courtisan (Cortigiano) of Balthasar 
de Castillon, of which a French translation 
was printed in 1539, and from the Apologues of 
Caelius Calcagninus of Ferrara, published in 
1544. 


W. F. Smith notes “‘ The account of the 
frozen words . . . is derived from two apo- 
logues in Caelius Calcagninus . . . Fabula 
Ixxiii. Voces frigoris vi congelatae and 
Fabula Ixxxix. Voces frigore concretae, and a 
long story in Castiglione’s Cortegiano, Bk. 
ii. §S. Butler alludes to this, ‘ Hudibras,’ i. 
1, 148: 

Like words congeal’d in northern air, etc. 

Zachary Grey’s note here refers us to the 
merry account of words freezing in Nova 
Zemba (Tatler, No. 254) and to Donne’s Pane- 
gyric upon T. Coryat and his Crudities, 

Its not that French, which made his giants 
see 
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Those uncouth islands, where words frozen 


e, 

Till by the thaw next year they’re voice 

again. 

I have only the first edition (1544) of Cal- 
cagninus in which the ‘‘ Apologues ’’ are not 
numbered, but there is one on p. 618 which 
tells of a father who heard that the most 
famous schools for the instruction of youth were 
two, one in India, where, owing to the heat, 
the auditors’ ears were always open but words 
faded away almost at once, the other in the 
extreme north, where the spoken words froze 
so that they did not reach the hearers’ ears 
till thawed by summer. He consulted Solon 
which of these schools he should select for his 
son. The answer was, ‘‘ You must make the 
choice yourself, but for my part I should 
prefer the school in the north.” 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


in 2N, ond. .@’.1.8: 2.) 060; : the 
origin of the the notion is ascribed to 
Heylin’s ‘ Mikrokosmos,’ which quotes 
‘Castilian in his Aulicus,” i.e, Cas- 


tiglione’s Il Cortegiano. Later, on p. 619, 
Rabelais is cited, with the remark, ‘‘ I believe 
it may be traced to one of the later Greek 
writers, from whom Bishop Taylor, in one of 
his sermons, borrows it as an illustration.”’ 
There the matter seems to have been left, but 
the surmise was correct. Plutarch De Prof. 
in Virtute tells how Antiphanes jested of a 
city where sounds were frozen in winter and 
released by spring. A friend of Plato said 
that his young auditors were in a similar case, 
for what they heard without understanding 
remained with them, and the understanding 
came later. Cotton, “ Upon the Great Frost,’ 
has ‘‘ For all the words that came from gul- 
lets, If long were slugs, if short ones bullets.’’ 
Addison’s 254th Tatler is an amusing addi- 
tion to Sir John Mandeville, treating the 
notion at length. Chesterfield, Jan. 29, O.S. 
1748, quotes ‘ Hudibras’ i, 1, 148, for “‘ A 
vulgar notion that in Greenland words were 
frozen in their utterance ’’ and thawed later. 
And Gray while at Eton wrote an exercise on 
the subject, of which this fragment survives— 
‘“‘pluviaeque loquaces Descendere iugis, et 
garrulus ingruit imber.”’ 
G. G, L. 


ILES COVERDALE: DESCENDANTS 
(clxxiv. 29).—Unless there exists some- 
where a Coverdale pedigree which Mrs. 
LovELL’s query may bring to light it will, I 
imagine, be extremely difficult to answer her 
questions. 


According to Middleton’s ‘ Bio- 








raphia LEvangelica’ Coverdale married 

lizabeth Macheson during his residence 
abroad, i.e., for the greater part of the period 
1530-1547, during which he seems to have been 
in Denmark, in Zurich, in Paris, and held 
the benefice of Bergzabern, 3 leagues S.W, of 
Landau. Elizabeth Macheson’s sister, Agnes, 
was wife of Dr. John Macchabaeus, professor 
at Copenhagen, 1542-1557. Strype states that 
Elizabeth Macheson was born abroad. The 
London Parish Registers (1548-1554) may re- 
veal the birth of children to Coverdale who in 
1554 obtained with some difficulty a passport 
to go abroad where he is said to have resumed 
his benefice of Bergzabern. It must be remem- 
bered that Coverdale was born in 1488. 

It is curious that Nyerup in his Lexicon 
gives for Macheson the alternative name of 
Suderland, and a still more curious fact is 
that one Edmund Spenser married in 1579 at 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, one Maccha- 
baeus Chylde. Rarely has a woman carried 
through life such a Christian name. Was 
this name somehow given as a compliment to 
Dr. John Macchabaeus who, for a time, had 
the protection of Shaxton, Bishop of Salis- 
bury, and was the Edmund Spenser in the 
case, the poet, as many are inclined to believe? 


W. H. WE pty. 


NAME FOR CLEMATIS (clxxiii. 461; 

clxxiv. 32).—Clematis vitalba carries a 
large stock of fancy-names in the Middle West 
of England. Its seed-tufts after flowering 
have earned it the titles of ‘‘ Daddy’s Beard’ 
and ‘‘ Daddy-man’s Beard ’’ in the Dunster 
district ; ‘‘ Bushy-beard’’ in the Axminster 
district ; ‘‘ Grey-beard ’’ and ‘‘ Father Time” 
in N.W. Wilts. (The last name is matched 
in Somerset by ‘‘ Mother Thyme” for the 
wild thyme). Its white flowers have sug- 


gested ‘‘ Snow-in-harvest’’ and ‘‘ Snow- 
in-summer ’’ to Somerset people. For its long 
twining stems they have called it ‘‘ Hag- 


rope’? (O.E. haga, a hedge), ‘‘ Skipping- 
ropes,”’ ‘‘ Devil’s Guts ’? and ‘‘ Devil’s Cut”; 
also ‘‘ Withy-vine ”’ (as well as the convolvu- 
lus); ‘“‘ Bedovine ’”’ or ‘‘ Bedvine ’’ in Dorset 
and Wiltshire, and ‘‘ By-the-wind ”’ at Far- 
ley in Wiltshire. Being occasionally substi- 
tuted for tobacco, as noted at the previous 
reference, it is called ‘‘ Gypsies’ Tobacco” 
and ‘‘ Smoking-cane.’’ For the same reason 
or some other, one of its names about Yeovil 
is “‘ Poor Man’s Friend.’ ‘‘ Lady’s Bower,’ 
‘* Virgin’s Bower,’’ and. ‘‘ Shepherd’s De 
light ’? may be homage to its beauty when i 
bloom, In N.W. Wilts it shares the virtue 
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. of Honesty with the lunary, Lunaria biennis. 
He These names are revealed, and probably 
riod others missed, in a rapid run through Mr. A. 
ia §. Macmillan’s ‘ Popular Names of Flowers, 
.~ id Fruits, etc.’ (Western Gazette, Yeovil), a sur- 
y ’ f prisingly extensive collection of current local 
me. equivalents which is evidently less known 
poe than its deserves. Some of its plant and 
\ chal flower lore explains names which appear to 
‘ Th be pointless; showing, for instance, how 

. “Traveller’s Joy’’ was coined by Gerarde, 

rd 1 the sixteenth-century botanist and herbalist, 
al through a mistaken etymology. 
sca W. W. GILL. 
-mem- 

ERMS FOR SCHOOL TRUANCY (elxxi. 
sricen 158, 211, 249, 286; clxxiii. 413, 465). — 
me of Notwithstanding CoLoneL Sournam’s doubts, 
act i “ taking dog’s leave ’’ is a genuine Shropshire 
579 at phrase, and does appear in Miss Jackson’s 
accha- ‘Shropshire Word-Book.’ It is also duly 
arried recorded, and for Shropshire only, in 

Was Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Dictionary.’ Lady 
ent to Gaskell (of Wenlock) in her ‘ Old Shropshire 
e. had Life’ (1904), includes it in the List of Old 
Salis- Shropshire Words at the end of the book. 
in the (Many others in the text are not in the glos- 
elieve! sary.) In Mary Webb’s ‘ Precious Bane,’ 

chap, ii, young Gideon says; ‘‘ Take dog’s 
a leave, ‘oot, Jancis, and come with us after 
M61: conkers.’’ ‘* Conkers,’’ it should perhaps be 
ae explained, are the horse-chestnuts used by 
eW : children in a game. I have met with the 
e hi “dog’s leave’? expression in other Shrop- 
aa shire literature; and although the East and 
air West of the county differ noticeably in their 
= ro dialect and phraseology, I have heard it used 
Time” | im both districts, 
bere W. W. Gut. 
for the E TOLPUDDLE MARTYRS (clxxiv. 
re 11, 51).—I think S. E. Y. may find some 

— useful information about the Tolpuddle mar- 
its tong tyrs in such books as Webb’s ‘ History of 
* Hag. Trade Unionism’ (Longmans), which has a 
‘1 pping large bibliography, or Bland, Brown and 
Ba ’ Tawney’s compilation, ‘ English Economic 
er History, Select Documents ’ (Bell). 
at Far: The names of the six men were George and 

substi: James Loveless (or Lovelace), Thomas and 
review John Stanfield, John Brine and John Ham- 
shade ” mett. The judge at the Dorchester Assize 
. yeante was Baron Williams. 
t Yeovil At least two plays have been written on the 
Bower,” subject : ‘ Tolpuddle, or Who’s afeared ?’, by 
d’s De R, Sorensen [19287], and ‘Six Men of 
when in Dorset,’ by Miles Malleson and H. Brooks, 
e virtue | 1934 The former seems to have been pro- 





duced in Walthamstow, and I believe I am 
correct in stating that Sybil Thorndike played 
in the latter. 

L. W. Autwyn ANDREW. 


IRGIL AND THE ANTIPODES (clxxiv. 
30).—W. J. Courthope’s note on ‘ Dun- 
ciad,’ iii, 106, in Elwin and Courthope’s 


edition of Pope’s Works, vol. iv., p. 343 (1882) 
was :— 
Pope’s meaning in this line is obscure. How 


could the Antipodes in the time of Pope 
Gregory I. have known anything of the burning 
of Virgil, when Gregory himself did not know 
of the existence of Antipodes? 

His additional note, vol. v., p. 447 (1889), 
gives the explanation :— 

‘“* The answer to the puzzle as I have stated 
it affords a curious instance of Pope’s love of 
mystification and equivocal meanings. He is 
alluding not, as seems to be the case at first 
sight, to Virgil the poet, but to Virgilius, 
Bishop of Salzburg, mw put forward a theory 
of the rotundity of the earth, and assured his 
contemporaries that there were people like 
themselves walking under their feet. This 
theory was attacked as heretical by Boniface, 
Archbishop of Maintz, who held that it in- 
volved a belief in another world of men, 
another Fall, and another Redemption. Vir- 
gilius, however, seems to have explained his 
theory to the satisfaction of the Pope, and so 
far from being punished, he was canonised 
after his death. The controversy arose in the 
early part of the eighth century, and there- 
fore long after the death of Gregory Ist, to 
whose burning of the Pagan authors Pope 
alludes in his note on v. 102.” 

For an account of St. Virgilius, or Ferghil 
(for he is held to have been of Irish origin), 
one may refer to the ‘ Dictionary of Christian 
Biography,’ edited by Smith and Wace, vol. 
iv., p. 1160 (1887). Virgilius was only abbot 
of St. Peter’s at Salzburg, and not yet bishop, 
at the time of his controversy with Boniface 
and Pope Zachary, 

L. R. M. Srracuan. 


Pope was more likely to call the poet Maro 
than Virgilius. He refers to the Irish geo- 
meter and saint Fergil, Latinised Virgilius, 
who was made bishop of Salzburg in a.p. 756. 
Boniface accused him to Pope Zachary for 
teaching the existence of antipodes, and he 
was expelled from the Church. He died in 
785 and was canonised 1233. There are refer- 
ences to him in Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,’ Fuller’s ‘Sacred and Profane State,’ 
Sandys’ ‘ Metamorphoses of Ovid,’ Browne’s 





‘Religio Medici,’ Howell’s Letters—‘‘ You 
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well know the Bishop’s name, who in the 
pore church was by a sentence of con- 
emnation sent out of this world without a 
Head, to go and dwell among the Antipodes, 
because he first hatch’d and held that opin- 
ion ’’—a tissue of inaccuracies, John Hall’s 
Essays, and Hawksworth’s ‘ Adventurer.’ In 
his ‘ Curiosities of Literature’ Disraeli says 
that Virgilius was burnt alive, and Dr. Hyde, 
‘Literary History of Ireland,’ that nothing 
was done against him, but the fact seems to 
be as stated above. 
HiBERNICUS. 


ORDSWORTH: SENSE OF SMELL: 
(clxxiv. 12, 48).—Southey reported Words- 
worth’s lack of this sense, and Dowden 
wrote of his nose as “ an idle promontory pro- 
jecting into a desert air.’’ The only instance 
to the contrary that I have found in his poems 
is from ‘‘ Presentiments,’ st. 7: 
But who can fathom your intents, 
Number their signs or instruments? 
rainbow, a sunbeam, 
A subtle smell that Spring unbinds, 
Dead pause abrupt of midnight winds, 
n echo, or a dream, 
This is hardly definite enough to show that he 
really had his nose ‘‘ on the object.’’ Other 
famous deficients were Scott, Leigh Hunt, 
Harriet Martineau, and Carlyle. 


HIBERNICUS. 


One gathers from the following quotations 
that Wordsworth was not an anosmic? 

1. ‘Hart Leap Well.’—‘‘In April here 
beneath the scented thorn.”’ 

2. ‘To the Daisy.’—‘‘ Be violets in their 
secret mews the flowers the wanton zephyrs 


choose.’’ 

3. To May.—‘‘ Delicious odours, music 
sweet.” 

4. Sequel to ‘ Beggars.’—‘‘ When univer- 


sal nature breathed as with the breath of one 
sweet flower.’’ 

On the other hand a poet may lack the sense 
of smell and yet have the licence to sing the 
praises of fragrance, 

CAMERON SHORE. 


The flower of sweetest smell is shy and lowly. 
(Miscellaneous Sonnet Part ii. No. ix., com- 


mencing: ‘‘ Not Love, nor War, nor the 
tumultuous swell ’’—last line. 

CUMBRIAN. 
‘“TTERR’’—ITS ENGLISH EQUIVA- 


LENT (clxxiii. 379, 427).—1 think Pro- 
FESSOR STRACHAN hits off the meaning well in 
‘* Master of Men,’’ but the words should be 








_— 


capitalised. The word has, like its English 
equivalent Master, and the Latin Dominus, 
weakened greatly in being used as a polite 
form of address, but maintains a greater 
strength because of its continued German 
application to God. English Lord crystal- 
lised as a title of nobility of a certain rank. 
But the old significance given to the Lord by 
our Saxon ancestors on the Continent and 
in England alike, as the one who gave honour 
and bread to his men, is alive in the word. 
The great march Fridericus Rex begins: 
‘“‘ Fridericus Rex, unser Koenig, unser Herr” 
—the first title he inherited, the second he 
won by his ability to hold the obedience, the 
confidence and the love of his men. Dignity 
and affection without any trace of condescen- 
sion are the qualities most admired in Ger- 
many in the commander, ability goes without 
saying. 


T. O. M. 


R. ROBERT LEVETT: PORTRAIT 
WANTED (clxxiv. 30).—That Robert 
Levett was related to the M.P. for Lichfield 
is not supported by his Life in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
or what we learn from the Hill-)owell edi- 
tion of Boswell’s ‘Johnson.’ He must have 
had striking merits of character to have 
endeared himself to Johnson. But his extrac- 
tion appears to have been of the humblest 
from what Johnson wrote of his efforts to trace 
his relations after his death. To style him 
“Dr.”’ is surely an extreme example of 
‘* doctoring the apothecary.’’ Yet who would 
not be proud to have earned Johnson’s 


tribute ? Epwarp BEnsty. 


The ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ is 
silent (no wonder!) as to any portrait of 
Levett. He was born at Hull about 1701, and 
when he died in 1782 he left brothers who were 
living in obscurity. in Yorkshire, 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Birmingham University. 


THE HANDSHAKE (clxxiii. 460).—In the 
Athens Museum are a large number of 
gravestones with the dead person in some 
characteristic act of saying farewell to his 
relatives. From these it would seem that the 
Greeks of classical times shook hands when 
leaving for a journey. C. A. Knapp, 

Captain. 
Bournemouth. 


HERALDRY IN AMERICA (clxxiii. 245, 
553).—On Feb. 20, 1771, when Thomas 
Jefferson was building Monticello (and think- 
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ing of marriage), he wrote to Thomas Adams, 
his business agent, who was about to leave for 
London : 


One farther favor and I am done; to search 
the Heralds’ office for the arms of my family. 
I have what I have been told were the family 
arms, but on what authority I know not. It is 
possible there may be none. If so, I would 
with your assistance become a_ purchaser, 
having Sterne’s word for it that a coat of arms 
may be purchased as cheap as any other coat.— 
(Words of Thomas Jefferson, Federal ed., ed. 
by P. L. Ford, 1904, ii: 5). 
T. EL N. 





“TIOSATYE ” (clxxiii, 459).—It is possible 
that handwriting has been misread, and, 
if conjecture may be allowed, may a guess be 
hazarded that ‘‘ hosatye”’ is a misreading of 


“in latyn ”” ? L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 
UERIES FROM MAURICE DE 


GUERIN’S JOURNAL (clxxiii. 443). — 
2. Natty Bumpo is also called ‘‘ Leather- 
stocking,’’ ‘ Hawkeye,” ‘‘the Trapper,”’ 
“the Pathfinder,’? and ‘‘ the Deerslayer.’’ 
He figures in ‘ The Pioneers,’ ‘ The Last of 
the Mohicans,’ ‘ The Prairie,’ ‘The Path- 
finder,’ and ‘ The Deerslayer.’ I take this 
information from ‘The Century Encyclo- 
paedia of Names’ (1894). 

3. This is modelled on Shakespeare, ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ II. ii. 166, where Romeo says 
“How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by 
night.’’ L. R. M. Srracuan. 


ORDS AND PHRASES: FIRST POPU- 

LAR USE (celxxiii. 443).—1. Of ‘‘ in our 
midst ’’ (ete.) the ‘Oxford English Diction- 
ary’ says: ‘‘ This use is scarcely found before 
the 19th century; the solitary example from 
the 16th c. does not prove that it was current.” 
I doubt whether one single writer made it 
popular. The clergy and writers on theology 
would be familiar with the Biblical phrase 
“in the midst of.’’ 

2. The legal use of ‘‘ such ’’ (more or less 
quivalent to ‘‘ that’’) is not recent. The 
‘Oxford English Dictionary,’ in section 5 
of the article on ‘“‘ such,’ gives quotations 
from the fourteenth century onwards. Of 
course this use is not merely legal: it is found, 
for instance, in ‘ Paradise Lost’ (v. 6), 
“Such whispering wak’d her.’’ 

4. “ Tendentious ’’ is:‘modelled on the Ger- 
man tendenziés. The earliest quotation in 
the ‘O0.E.D.’ is from T. Davidson’s ‘ History 
of Education ’ (1900). . 





of the colloquial popularity of ‘‘ definitely ’” 
or ‘‘quite definitely.” The word was 
brought to my ears by an undergraduate from 
Oxford, who had certainly picked it up there. 
It reminded me of the well-established use of 
German bestimmt. 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 


(;HESTERFIELD’S LETTERS = (clxxiii- 

461).—It is rather remarkable that such 
a book as Lawrence Marsden Price’s ‘ The Re- 
ception of English Literature in Germany,’ 
University of California Press, Berkeley, 
California, 1932, a work of 600 pp., contains 
nothing about Chesterfield; but nevertheless 
the ‘ Letters to his Son’ were translated into 
German, in 6 vols., Leipzig, 1774-7, and his 
‘ Miscellaneous Works’ in 3 vols., Leipzig, 
1778-80 (Meyer’s ‘ Konversations-Lexikon,’ 
4th ed., 1888). 

Chesterfield does not appear in James 
Boyd’s exhaustive study of ‘ Goethe’s Know- 
ledge of English Literature,’ Oxford, 1932. 

An edition of Chesterfield’s Letters pub- 
lished in 1870 by J. Hain Friswell contains 
a critical essay by C. A. Sainte-Beuve, who 
called Chesterfield the English La Rochefore- 
cauld—a high compliment, 


L. R. M. Stracwan. 


‘“ (\UYBIBES ” (clxxiv. 35).—This is an 

early, if not the earliest, spelling found 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, for 
the East Indian spice which is now known 
(by a sixteenth-century spelling) as ‘‘ cubebs.’’ 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 


IRTH OF JAMES VI OF SCOTLAND 
(clxxiv. 29).— Mr. H. V. Morton, in 
his book, ‘In Search of Scotland,’ devotes 
pp. 47-50, to discussion of the various theories 
anent the birth of James VI. The remark- 
able likeness between James and John, Earl 
of Mar, is the chief evidence in favour of the 
theory that they were brothers. It can be 
concluded, however, that Mary was not aware 
of any substitution (if there was such); this 
is the most conclusive evidence against any 
theories of the kind. Mr. Morton refers to 
the following authorities: ‘The Mystery of 
the Coffin in the Wall,’ an article by the 
Dowager Lady Forbes in Chambers’s Journal 
for Oct. 1, 1923; and Mr. Grant W. Francis’s 
book, ‘ Scotland’s Royal Line.’ 


G. K. Scort. 





BELLS IN A FIRE (clxxiv. 20; s.v. ‘Mem- 
orabilia’).—The Annual Register was 


5. It was early in 1931 that I became aware | surely romancing when it described the belle 
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of the Royal Exchange playing tunes of their 
own accord when the fire reached them. Camp- 
bell in ‘ Lines on the Sea ’ allows bells in such 
a case to ring the signal of their own destruc- 
tion, a possible feat— 
Scathes not Earth sometimes 
Her children with Tartarean fires, or shakes 
Their shrieking cities, and with one last clang 
Of bells for their own ruin, strews them flat 
As riddled ashes—silent as the grave? 


Dusiovs. 


PETTUS (clxxiii. 438; s.v. Family Names 
from Old Documents’).—There was a 
William Pettus, of Norwich, who during the 
reign of James I, married Mary, eldest 
daughter of Sir Peter Gleane, Bart., of Nor- 
wich, by his wife Maud, daughter of Robert 
Suckling, also of Norwich. 


JaMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


““VOU’LL THINK ON IT ”’ (clxxiv. 12).— 

It may emerge, I imagine, that this 
expression is to be heard in the homeland of 
the author of ‘‘ Think Well On’t.’’ This 
was Bishop Challoner, whose name might well 
have found a place in the Oxford ‘ Annals 
of English Literature’ (1935). 


FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 


L eur LINES (clxxiii. 316).—As a boy, I 
read a poem of which I remember only 
one line: 
The linnet trills her lissom lay of love. 


I recall it now as an excuse for naming the 
writer, the Rev. Lewis H. Court, then (about 
1900) at the ve of his career as a 
minister of the Bible Christians, a distinc- 
tively West Country body of Methodists, now 
within the United Methodist Church. Mr. 
Court, who was known to me, has written not 
a little verse and is the author of delightful 
studies of Cornish, Devon, and Somerset folk. 
FreDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


OPE: NELSON (clxxiii. 443).—There is a 
pedigree of Nelson (1723-1905) in the 
“Visitation of England and Wales,’ edited 
by F. H. Crisp, vol. xiii., 1905. The name 
of Hope does not appear in this pedigree. 


SF, 


XCUSE FOR PROLIXITY (clxxiv. 30).— 
In Pascal’s ‘ Les Provinciales’ he writes : 

** Je n’ai fait celle-ci plus tongue que parce 
que je n’ai pas eu le loisir de la faire plus 


courte.”’ H. K. i. 








RINGLE FAMILY OF DURHAM 
(clxxiii, 425).—In the ‘Annals of the 
Parish of Whickham,’ by William Bourn, it is 
stated that in 1555 an inventory was taken 
of the Church goods of the Chapel of Farn- 
acres and that the Chantry with all its 
appurtenances was given to Alexander 
Pringell (Pringle), a Scotchman, who must 
have answered for it. 

Surtees’s ‘ History of Durham’ says that 
the Chantry was granted in 1548 by Edward 
VI, to Alexander Pringell in tail male; on 
whose death without issue in 1594 the posses. 
sion reverted to the Crown. 

It would appear that some relative of this 
Alexander still retained some connection 
with Farnacres, for a daughter, Elizabeth, of 
George Dent, one of the original members of 
the Hostmen’s Company of Newcastle, who 
died in 1611, married in 1591 George Pringle 
of Farnacres, (See ‘ Pedigree of Dent of 
Dent’s Hole,’ vol, xiii. ‘ History of Northun- 
berland ’). This pedigree also mentions Dande 
Pringle, one of the godparents of George 
Dent, a nephew of Elizabeth, and the son of 
Robert Dent, who died before 1598. 

The Dipton parish register has the follow- 
ing entry for Feb. 13, 1442: ‘‘ Matthew son 
of John Pringle of Ponthope Woodhouses 
buried.’’ The place mentioned is quite near 
Farnacres, hence the two persons mentioned 
evidently sprang from the Pringle family of 
Farnacres, 

Another prominent member of this family 
was Miss Agnes Pringle, a celebrated North 
Country artist, who was a student with Mr. 
William Cozens Way in Newcastle. She was 
the daughter of Thomas Pringle, who for 
many years was associated with the firm of 


Hawks, Crawshay and Co. of Gateshead. 
H, ASKEW. 


| gt gegen WANTED (elxxiv. 30).—1. 
Go to one’s God as a soldier. See Rud- 
yard Kipling’s ‘The Young British Soldier, 
(‘ Barrack Room Ballads,’ 1892) :— 


“When you’re wounded and left on Afgahnis- 
tan’s plains, 

And the women come out to cut up what 
remains, * 
Jest roll to your rifle and blow out your brains 
An’ go to your Gawd like a soldier. 

Go, go, go like a soldier, 
Go, go, go like a soldier, 
Go, go, go like a soldier, 
So-oldier of the Queen! ” 


Frep R. Gate. 


[Many* other correspondents thanked for 
very kindly supplying this reference. | 
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The Library. 


China at Work. By Rudolf P. Hommel. 
(New York: the John Day Company: pub- 
lished for the Bucks County Historical Soci- 
ety, Doylestown, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
$5.00). 


THis important work, timely brought out at 

a moment when the eyes of the world are 
fixed on China, is ‘‘ an illustrated record of 
the primitive industries of China’s masses, 
whose life is toil, and thus an account of 
Chinese civilization.’? It was “ begun in the 
year 1921, planned, equipped and directed ”’ 
by our old and lamented correspondent, the 
late Dr. Henry Chapman Mercer, who, as 
our readers know, was particularly interested 
in the tools and processes of primitive indus- 
tries whether of antiquity or of the present 
day. The task of collecting and describing 
material of this kind as it exists in China 
was laid by Dr. Mercer upon the author of 
this book, who has completed it after an 
eight years’ residence in China, spent largely 
in travelling up and down the country, and 
becoming acquainted with the toiling Chinese 
people by actually living among them. It was 
part of the plan that tools and implements 
should be recorded by photograph, and here 
Mr, Hommel met with considerable difficulty 
for the Chinese countryman objects to having 
either himself or his belongings photographed. 
Nevertheless, the photographs here brought 
together—depicting only the primary tools 
used for whine tools or iron-working ; food ; 
clothing ; shelter, and transport—number not 
far short of 500. For the secondary tools, we 
are told, pertaining to language, religion, 
science, commerce, government, art and amuse- 
ment, there is material which would amply 
furnish a second volume; we can but hope 
this will, in due course, be forthcoming. Mr. 
Hommel, besides furnishing careful note of 
the place in which the several photographs 
were taken, also gives the measurements of the 
objects; and here, too, he had some difficulty, 
for any measurement with a foot-rule—per- 
haps from a certain likeness to taking the 
measurements for a coffin—was almost as much 
disliked as photograph-taking. 

The result of this eight-years-long work in 
the mind of the author is a great respect for 
Chinese civilisation, and in the minds of his 
readers his book will certainly either create 
@ like respect, or increase what is already 
there. Everyone has some general notion of 

Chinese ingenuity and manual dexterity, but 








here he may give it substance by considering 
numerous instances of it, such, for example, 
as the clever box-bellows—the most efficient 
device of the kind prior to modern machinery ; 
the clever compasses of which the shorter legs 
open always half the distance of the longer 
ones, whereby articles can be reduced or 
enlarged to scale ; the furnace and implements 
for casting iron, known and used in China 
at least a thousand years before anything was 
known of it in Europe; the ninety-nine ways 
of catching fish; or the instinctively accurate 
balancing of the carpenter’s various tools. 

There is something primitive in the way 
that secondary operations are not elevated 
into separate trades: thus, the workers who 
need wire draw it themselves. And, again, 
in the aversion from large business concerns, 
the Chinese preferring to multiply small inde- 
pendent businesses of one kind where they are 
needed rather than have them united into one 
largeconcern, Under ‘ Wrought Iron ’ we have 
a description of some extraordinarily interest- 
ing pictures, made on blue silk stretched over 
boards, in which the design is formed by out- 
lines of most delicately wrought iron, pro- 
duced, however, by the blacksmith with his 
rough tools. The examples given are family 
possessions some hundreds of years old, and 
the inception of the art is adorned by a 
legend. 

The chapter on the tools for procuring food 
is, as one would expect, the lennon in the 
book. Whether we consider the excellence of 
the photographs and their accompanying de- 
scriptions, the deep interest of the subject 
itself, or the insight it affords into Chinese 
character, capacity, mode of life, and prac- 
tical ingenuity, it is a fine piece of work, made 
the more attractive by its implicit sympathy 
with the Chinese. Mr. Hommel begins by 
pointing sharply the contrast between China 
and the United States in this respect. ‘‘ In 
the middle west our farmers consider a forty- 
acre farm too small for a single family, while 
in Shantung province, for example, forty 
acres are capable to furnish maintenance to 
240 people together with 24 donkeys and 24 
pigs. In China on the average one-sixth of 
an acre of good land is sufficient for maintain- 
ing one person, while in the United States 
almost two acres of improved farm land is 
necessary to feed one chicken.” 

An interesting section in the chapter on 
tools for making clothing relates to dyeing. 
Investigation of this industry was obstructed 
by the dyers’ secrecy, which persists in spite 
of the introduction of foreign dyes. Their 
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native dyes are principally vegetable. The 
one branch of dyeing of which it was found 
possible to get details was the making of 
cloth which is ornamented with a white sten- 
cilled design on blue. The stencil is made of 
oiled paper; it is laid upon the cloth and 
brushed over with a thin lime mortar, which, 
on removal of the stencil, is left as the pat- 
tern on the cloth. The cloth with this raised 
crust upon it is then hung uptodry. “It is 
a beautiful sight,’’ Mr. Hommel tells us, ‘‘ to 
see fold upon fold of a whole cloth hanging 
on bamboo sticks with the white design stand- 
ing out upon the cream-coloured cotton 
cloth.’’ When the lime is dry the material 
is dipped into the vat for dyeing. The design 
covered with lime resists the action of the 
dye, whence the process is known as the Resist 
Process of dyeing. Stencilled cloth cannot be 
wrung out; the dye has to drip off, and then 
the cloth is spread out on the ground, and 
exposed to the sun. When dry it is scraped 
with long knives, yet not so but that a ne 
deal of lime yet remains in the fabric which 
in time the laundry will remove. Another 
notable section under ‘ Clothing’ is that on 
knitting, which is said to be a characteristic 
occupation of Mohammedan Chinese and to 
date, in China, from the seventh or eighth 
century, when Arab mercenaries were intro- 
duced into the country. 

Under ‘ Transport,’ the concluding chapter 
of the book, we begin with recollection of the 
wide roads and fine chariots of ancient China, 
when there were traffic regulations, prohibi- 
tion of ‘‘ furious driving,’’ and even a mechan- 
ical register ,of distance, in which a wooden 
figure struck a drum at the end of every li. 
Now China is covered by narrow paths on 
which, in the centre and the south, two- 
wheeled carts are never seen, where wheel- 
barrows, helped out sometimes by sails, are 
the chief means of transport. A most attrac- 
tive section here is that on boat-building — 
suggested, the Chinese story has it, by observa- 
tion of fallen leaves floating on the water, and, 
in its variety and the skill displayed, one 
of the chief illustrations of Chinese construc- 
tive imagination. Two points only we have 
space to notice: the early adoption of water- 
tight compartments in the hold, and the cus- 
tom of leaving the planks of the side-sheathing 
- externally rough as they come from the tree, 
in order to give the boats a better chance in 
the thrusting and scraping against each other 





they will have to encounter where crowded 
gether in the rivers. ‘ 
It will be seen that this work should appeal 
to students in more than one subject. a 
tainly no library that aims at a collection” 
of books fairly representative of China can 
well be without it, and much the same might 
be said of collections designed to serve students 
occupied with anthropology or with the de 
velopment of crafts, manufactures and agri- 
culture, 5 


together furnish subject for the ess 
literary biography in the new Quarterly 
Review: Emile Legouis, whose portrait if 
drawn for us by Mr. George McLean Harper; 
the Princess Lieven, who is discussed by Mr 
H. Montgomery Hyde, and Barrie—a highly 
sympathetic, unsigned article. . M. Legouis 
is a figure long endeared to students of Eng 
lish literature, whose work in making that 
literature known to the French mind marks 
a definite stage in the mutual relations of 
men of letters of the two countries and of 
America, and whose mastery of English is @ 
rare example of the power to identify one’s 
thought and speech with those of another 
nationality. Princess Lieven’s portrait 
painter has felt to the full her fascinations; 
his essay, whether from its account of facts 
and sources, or from his sketch of the 
Princess’s personality, gives attractive fore 
taste of what may be expected in that bie 
graphy for English readers which is now be 
coming due. Mr. C, F. Meade describes with 
a vivacious pen the mad attempt made if 
January of last year by the two Freys to reach 
the summit of the Watzmann by its eastem 
face—a sheer wall of some 6,000ft.—and the 
heroic efforts by which they were rescued. Dr, 
Hubert Hall, in ‘The Fate of Unwanted 
Records,’ tackles a topic on which it may 
safely be said that most of our readers have 
their views. 


THREE persons who make a curious on 
ays of 


Sir Charles Petrie, among other 
points in his article on ‘ Monarch and Dieti 
tor,’ puts right the somewhat hastily formed 
notions generally entertained about the pos 
tion of the King of Italy, and Mr, 0. & 
Lawrence gives a pleasant account of ‘ Eng 
lish Humour.’ 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that we do not under 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 
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